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Thoughts  Before  a  Christmas  Crib 


i 

There  is  the  joyous  smile  upon  His  face, 
That  seems  to  be  nativity’s — 

On  this  mortal  race. 

II 

O  Saving  Infant!  Were  you  never  born, 
Dead  hands  without  their  Rosary 
Would  not  be  forlorn ! 

HI 

Onward  and  upward,  not  so  far 
Above  His  head,  the  guiding  star ! 


Nicholas  J.  Wells. 


In  Memoriam 


The  stallions  of  Mars  are  galloping  down, 

The  spaces  of  night;  with  dark  lurid  frown, 

Their  master  fast  drives  them,  when  lo !  through  the  night 
There  glows  in  the  heavens  a  glorious  light. 

Softly  it  gleams  and  the  flashing  red  glare 

Of  the  war  steeds’  grim  master  is  fast  fading  where 

He  reaped  in  his  carnage,  the  white  souls  of  God, 

Trampled  and  torn  where  the  Four  Horses  trod. 

Bright  is  the  gleam  of  the  Star  through  the  night, 

And  the  stallions  wheel  swiftly  and  gallop  in  flight, 

For  the  Child  of  the  World,  the  young  Prince  of  Peace 
Has  come,  and  the  power  of  Mars  finds  it  cease. 

And  the  souls  that  lie  twisted  and  torn  and  stark, 

Lifeless  and  cold  and  lone  in  the  dark, 

Give  ear  and  rise  up  from  the  black  of  the  Earth, 

And  sing  with  the  Angels  the  Christ  Child’s  birth. 

John  C.  Kelly. 


Disillusion 

I  have  been  disillusioned; 

For  whilst  you  were  gone, 

You  were  but  an  image, 

Dim  like  the  dawn — 

Sometimes  growing  brighter, 
Sometimes  dim  and  faint 
As  the  medieval 
Murals  of  a  saint. 

You  were  but  a  figment, 

Beautiful,  and  kind 
To  me  .  .  . 

Your  peaceful 
Memory  would  bind 
My  soul  if  I  were  angered; 

Or  if  drowning  in  despair, 

Your  smile  would  come  before  me, 
And  your  hair 

Would  dry  the  driplets  of  my  tears. 


But  nevermore 

Can  your  soft  smile  recall 

The  flame  to  frozen  ashes, 

Or  thin  ice  to  solid  stone  .  .  . 

Oh,  never  more? 

With  your  return 
My  dream  fantasy  has  fled, 

And  left  to  me 

The  memory  of  a  memory, 

Sad  shadow  of  glad  shelter, 

And  you,  with  human  weaknesses, 
Who  sees  in  me 

Protection  .  .  . 

Protection ! 

I,  who  need  protection, 

Call  on  you  ...  to  aid  me. 


He  Has  Come! 

The  spirit  of  Bethlehem  holds  me  tonight, 

I  walk  in  a  stranger’s  land 
Led  by  the  beckoning  hand 
Of  the  Christ  Child. 

In  a  manger. 

A  soft  and  hushed  heav’nly  light 

Illumines  the  holy  sight. - 

The  peace  of  Our  Savior  reigns  in  the  land! 

E.  U.  Lee. 


The  Christmas  Spirit  ot 

Julian  Berg 

by 

John  J.  Spencer 

THIS  is  a  Christmas  story  of  sorts.  It  has  a  claim  to  recognition 
as  a  Christmas  tale,  for  it  has  to  do  with  the  life  of  one  Joseph 
Hitchman  and  the  turning  point  and  the  climax  of  the  drama 
that  was  his  life  occurred  at  Christmas  time.  That  the  drama  was  a 
tragic  one  is  due  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  the  machinations  of  one 
Julian  Berg,  whose  life  and  works  deserve  chronicling  if  only  as  an 
example  of  what  should  not  be.  It  is  solely  due  to  an  act  of  Julian 
Berg,  an  act  in  keeping  with  his  very  nature,  that  the  writer  is  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  he  would  derive  from  setting  down  the  details  of  one 
of  the  philanthropic  and  altruistic  tales  which  the  Christmas  season 
calls  forth  from  the  pens  of  the  writing  trade. 

I. 

Julian  Berg  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age  of  seven  with  his 
parents.  The  elder  Berg  immediately  set  up  in  the  Ghetto  a  clothing 
store  which,  by  dint  of  shrewd  dealing  and  the  strictest  parsimony  was 
enlarged  gradually  until,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  Julian  was 
twenty-one,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  department  store  in 
the  East  Side.  Julian,  scarcely  less  ambitious  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
parsimonious  and  suspicious  than  his  father,  by  a  series  of  shrewd 
moves  was  able,  when  but  a  little  beyond  middle  age,  to  brush  the  East 
Side  from  his  coat  tails  entirely  and  acquire  from  the  dissolute  scion 
of  an  old  Dutch  family  the  greatest  department  store  in  the  city,  Van 
Der  Schenk’s,  on  Broadway. 

Berg’s  business  sense  allowed  him  to  realize  that  his  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  unattractive  personality,  best  hidden  from  contact  with  the  better 
class  of  people  who  formed  the  major  portion  of  the  store’s  clientele. 
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So  he  continued  the  custom  established  by  the  laziness  and  indifference 
of  the  last  of  the  Van  Der  Schenks,  and  allowed  the  capable  executives 
he  had  acquired  with  the  store  to  deal  with  the  customers.  He  had  one 
idiosyncrasy,  however,  which  expostulation  and  pleading  could  never 
induce  him  to  break.  It  was  his  custom,  when  faced  with  some  im¬ 
portant  decision,  to  stand,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Ghetto  merchants, 
in  the  main  entrance  of  his  store,  and  think  his  problem  out.  On  at 
least  one  occasion,  while  standing  there  he  had  been  known  to  approach 
a  man  who  was  looking  into  one  of  the  windows  and  endeavor  to  lead 
him  into  the  store  to  make  a  purchase. 


II. 

It  was  Christmas  eve  and  a  light  snow  was  falling  softly  between 
the  rooftops  onto  Broadway,  where  it  was  swiftly  transformed  into  a 
brownish  slush  under  hundreds  of  feet.  The  great,  gaily  decorated 
windows  of  Van  Der  Schenk’s  department  store  were  attracting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  passersby,  who  stood  and  marveled  at  the  treasures  exposed 
within.  Some  looked  and  went  into  the  store  to  purchase  the  object 
that  had  caught  their  fancy ;  others  gazed  idly,  and  moved  along,  while 
not  a  few  looked,  sighed  hopelessly,  tightened  their  thin  coats  about 
them,  and  walked  away,  thinking  of  empty  Christmas  stockings  or  of 
the  tawdry  ten-penny  toys  which  would  replace  the  intricate  and  mar¬ 
velous  gee-gaws  of  Van  Der  Schenk’s  windows. 

In  the  main  entrance  of  the  store,  his  eyes  playing  restlessly  over 
the  hustling,  excited  throng,  but  in  reality  seeing  but  little  of  it,  stood 
Julian  Berg.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  a  topic  near  and  dear  to 
him,  the  goal  of  his  every  action,  the  shibboleth  which  had  all  but  re¬ 
placed  the  stern  Jehovah  in  his  heart,  the  great  god  Money.  He  was 
wondering  whether  he  should  invent  some  plausible  excuse  for  denying 
the  pathetic  creatures  who  labored  for  him  their  Christmas  bonuses,  or 
whether  he  should  refuse  them  without  giving  any  reason.  He  had 
nearly  decided  upon  the  latter  course  when  he  noticed  two  ragged 
figures  at  the  toy  window. 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  who  appeared  about  twelve  and  six  years  of 
age,  respectively,  looked  with  wide  and  wondering  eyes  at  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  toys  displayed  within.  Their  thin  faces,  with  slum  pallor  showing 
through  streaks  of  grime,  were  pressed  tightly  against  the  pane.  Berg, 
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something  of  a  philosopher  along  strictly  utilitarian  lines,  began  to 
watch  the  children.  The  eyes  of  the  little  girl  were  riveted  upon  a 
single  object.  Berg  followed  her  gaze  and  saw  a  cheap  grade  of  un¬ 
breakable  doll,  which  he  kept  only  because  his  customers  demanded 
something  that  would  stand  abuse  better  than  the  chinaware  beauties 
who  queened  it  over  the  doll  counter.  He  saw  her  lips  move  plaintively 
as  she  addressed  the  boy  without  once  removing  her  gaze  from  the  doll, 
and  then  break  into  tears  and  hold  back  as  he  shook  his  head  negatively 
and  endeavored  to  pull  her  away.  The  little  one  had  her  way  and  the 
boy  again  turned  back  to  the  shop  window,  gazing  absently  while  she 
admired  the  doll.  Again  the  scene  was  repeated  as  the  boy  tried  to 
coax  her  away  and  Berg’s  interest  was  further  aroused  when  the  boy 
melted  again  before  the  little  girl’s  tears. 

Finally,  the  little  fellow  whispered  to  her  and  she  smiled  through 
her  tears,  nodded  and  approached  within  the  door  in  which  Berg  was 
standing.  Berg  drew  back,  watching  them  all  the  while,  as  the  boy  led 
the  little  girl  into  a  corner  behind  the  revolving  doors,  cautioned  her  to 
remain  there,  and  entered  the  store.  Berg  followed  at  a  little  distance 
as  the  ragged  boy  hurried  through  the  jostling  throng  to  the  “toy  shop” 
and  was  amazed  to  see  him  pass  unhesitatingly  by  counters  filled  with 
electrical  trains,  mechanical  dreadnoughts,  toy  rifles,  tin  soldiers  and 
all  those  things  which  are  so  dear  to  a  small  boy’s  heart,  before  he 
stopped  at  last  near  the  doll  counter,  where  curly-wigged  chinaware 
beauties  smiled  at  all  comers.  Here  the  boy  looked  about  him  until  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  counterpart  of  the  doll  which  the  little  girl  had  so 
admired.  He  moved  closer  to  it,  hesitated  a  few  moments  and  then, 
seizing  it  with  a  swift  movement,  started  away. 

In  an  instant  Berg  was  upon  him,  clutching  him  by  the  coat  collar, 
shouting  imprecations  and  insults  and  carrying  on  as  only  a  Jewish 
merchant  can  when  he  considers  himself  robbed.  Then,  controlling 
himself,  he  summoned  a  store  detective  who  took  the  crying  boy  in 
charge  and  hurried  him  to  the  nearest  police  station. 

j(:  j|c 

Mr.  Justice  Hogan,  on  the  second  day  after  Christmas  listened 
with  a  growing  anger  as  Julian  Berg  gave  testimony  against  Joseph 
Hitchman,  hailed  before  the  court  charged  with  stealing  a  doll  from 
Van  Der  Schenk’s  department  store.  His  anger  grew  still  more  when 
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Joseph  told  his  own  story,  and  there  was  a  suspicious  moisture  on  His 
Honor’s  eyelashes  as  the  trembling,  poorly  clad  little  fellow  related 
that  his  father  had  died  a  few  short  weeks  before  and  that  his.  mother 
had  lain  abed  for  over  two  years  in  a  filthy  slum  tenement.  His  Honor 
cleared  his  throat  noisily  and  glared  about  the  courtroom  as  Joseph 
told  of  the  mental  struggle  he  had  undergone  in  making  a  decision 
between  doing  what  his  mother  had  taught  him  was  wrong  or  permit¬ 
ting  his  little  sister  to  feel  the  disappointment  and  sorrow  that  would 
be  attendant  upon  the  failure  of  Santa  Claus  to  visit  her. 

When  the  tale  was  done,  His  Honor  was  silent  for  a  moment  before 
he  arose  from  the  chair  of  justice  and  transfixed  Julian  Berg  with  a 
steely  look  and  spoke  in  a  measured  tone.  “Under  the  law,  I  have  no 
other  choice  than  to  find  Joseph  Hitchman  guilty  and  send  him  to  a 
‘reform  school.’  However,  the  extenuating  circumstances  are  many 
and  great  and  I  am  moved  to  do  something  that  I  do  not  like  to  do. 
I  am  going  to  ask,  Julian  Berg,  that,  actuated  by  the  Christmas  spirit 
of  good-will,  you  withdraw  your  charges  against  this  lad  and  thus  do 
an  act  which  will  raise  you  high  in  the  estimation  of  yourself  and  your 
fellow  men.” 

Berg  stood  up,  and  shifting  about  nervously  under  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  judge,  made  his  reply,  “I  cannot  do  it.  I  would  be  expected  to 
yield  my  rights  whenever  I  heard  a  sorry  tale.  Think  of  the  money  I 
would  lose.  Send  him  to  jail,  it  will  be  a  good  lesson  to  him.  He  looks 
like  a  bad  one  anyhow.  I  refuse  to  withdraw  the  charges.” 

III. 

Fifteen  Christmas  seasons  had  come  and  gone  and  Mr.  Justice 
Hogan  had  in  his  turn  been  judged  before  the  sun  rose  upon  another 
December  twenty-third  and  saw  Joseph  Hitchman  waiting  for  the  touch 
of  death.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  cell  nearest  the  Little  Green 
Door  in  the  State  Prison  at  Ossining,  New  York.  He  was  to  die  shortly 
after  midnight  for  the  murder  of  a  bank  messenger  over  a  year  before. 
No  relatives  or  friends  were  there  to  comfort  him  in  his  last  hours,  for 
his  mother  and  little  sister  had  died  shortly  after  Julian  Berg  had  sent 
him  to  learn  the  ways  of  crime  at  the  “reform”  school  and  the  friends 
one  makes  in  the  course  of  a  life  such  as  Joseph  Hitchman ’s  are  usually 
rather  timid  about  visiting  prisons  for  any  reason. 
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Who  could  blame  Joseph  Hitchman  if  he  cursed  the  name  of 
Julian  Berg  as  the  Little  Green  Door  clanged  behind  him? 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  tale  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a  word  or  two  of 
Julian  Berg.  Fact  and  fiction  tell  two  quite  different  stories.  Fiction 
relates  how  shrewd  police  reporters  had  scented  the  “human  interest” 
side  of  the  drama  that  was  unfolded  in  Mr.  Justice  Hogan’s  court  on 
that  sorry  day  which  saw  Joseph  Hitchman  started  upon  the  path  that 
was  to  lead  to  a  felon’s  death,  and  how  that  story,  cleverly  written  for 
all  the  papers  of  the  city,  resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss  of  customers 
and  the  eventual  failure  of  the  great  Van  Der  Schenk  store.  Fact  re¬ 
cords  that,  since  Van  Der  Schenk’s  department  store  was  and  still  is 
one  of  the  biggest  advertisers  in  the  city,  the  managing  editor  carefully 
considered  before  printing  anything  which  would  be  likely  to  offend 
them.  Thus  the  story  was  immediately  rejected  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

In  any  event,  each  succeeding  year  comes  and  brings  with  it,  to  the 
consternation  of  Julian  Berg,  its  Christmas.  And  though  each  succeed¬ 
ing  Christmas  brings  greater  business  and  larger  sales  to  the  house  of 
Van  Der  Schenk  why  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  each  year  Julian  Berg 
awaits  the  approach  of  this  above  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  fear  and 
apprehension  ? 


The  Techer 

(With  Apologies  to  Chaucer) 

Amang  the  techers  of  a  certeyn  scole 
Who  nite  on  nite  his  tasches  did  dole, 

Wich  wir  lenthy  and  vere  sair, 

Was  one  the  like  of  which  non  couth  compair. 
Evere  deel  of  him  was  harsch  and  crule 
And  out  of  him  one  couth  not  make  a  fule. 
The  lesson  oft  accorded  not;  muchel  tyme 
We  wolde  hae  to  swynk1  on  evere  lyne. 
Somtymes  full  of  leste2  he  wolde  bee 
And  jauk  with  us  right  cleverlee; 

While  oftsithes  wolde  he  skold 
And,  albee  we  did  alle  we  wir  told, 

(And  that  full  well  and  worthilee) 

For  him  quyte  guid  enow  it  wolde  not  bee. 
Sooth  the  seyn,  wot  he  teched  he  did  full  well 
Wich  wir  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Virgel. 
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Best  of  Gifts 

by 

Edward  U.  Lee 

IT’S  almost  midnight !  Softly,  the  hushing  snow  whitens  the 
earth.  Mother  Nature  has  drawn  her  robe  of  state  around  her 
— all  is  ready  to  meet  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Prosaically 
it  is  the  night  before  Christmas. 

Red  and  green  lights  smile  and  beckon  from  windows ;  pedestrians 
receive  the  brusque  shove  as  a  friendly  nudge  and  all  the  sorrows  of 
man  linger  patiently  behind  a  happy  smile!  But  I  have  passed  the 
bright  lights  in  my  musings— and  I  didn’t  even  notice  the  wet  flakes 
stealing  under  my  collar!  Ah  well,  it  isn’t  often  that  I  can  utterly 
forget  my  own  predicament  looking  at  the  happiness  of  others.  But 
then  this  is  Christmas. 

But  this  will  never  do!  This  threadbare  coat  was  never  meant 
to  fight  this  cold  and  snow.  Brush  away  that  tear !  This  is  no  time 
for  sorrow,  the  King  of  Kings  is  about  to  come  upon  earth.  If  that 
gnawing  would  only  stop  irritating  and  clamoring  for  food.  Here  I  am 
now,  the  room  is  hardly  warmer  than  outside  but  at  least  there  is  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  snow.  The  gas  jet  is  rather  low— the  light  is  very 
weak— very  weak.  The  hungry  meter  calls  for  its  toll — from  me? 
What  folly!  These  pockets  haven’t  housed  a  coin  for  weeks  and 
there  goes  the  light  flickering— and  now  we’re  plunged  in  darkness— I 
must  get  out  of  here! 

Now  I  have  wandered  right  into  a  midnight  mass.  I’ll  just  step 
into  this  last  bench.  It’s  nice  and  warm  here;  but  very  stuffy.  I’m 
going  to  cough ;  but  I  must  not  greet  the  Savior  with  a  rasping  cough. 
No— I’ll  pray,  Why,  I  can’t  seem  to  catch  a  prayer,  the  words  appear 
to  be  floating  around  the  church,  chasing  the  notes  of  the  organ. 
Here’s  one  near  me  now.  “Our  Father”  .  .  . 

The  mass  is  over.  I  must  have  dozed.  All  the  lights  of  the 
church  are  out  now  except  the  candles  on  the  altar.  Now  they  are 
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going  out ;  the  darkness  is  again  closing  in  on  me.  But  how  strangely 
peaceful,  warm,  and  quiet  it  is!  There’s  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
now.  He  is  smiling;  and  now  He  is  beckoning  to  me  ...  I 
must  go  to  Him. 


Theodore  Maynard,  a  Strange 

Modern 

by 

William  Butler 

IN  loosing  the  fetters  of  rhyme  and  reason  that  bind  the  poetic  art, 
the  modems  have  produced  reams  of  poems— if  we  consider  as 
such,  chopped-up  sentences  with  vague  meanings— but  not  poetry. 
They  have  substituted  the  particular  for  the  catholic  appeal,  the  slip¬ 
shod  for  the  careful  selection,  cacophony  for  music,  pictures  for  emo¬ 
tion.  And  rhyme,  that  able  abettor  of  poetry,  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  wayside.  Michael  Earls,  S.J.,  contrasts  the  lines  of  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  the  modern— 

Where  are  Elmer,  Herman,  Bert,  Tom  and  Charley, 

The  weak  of  will,  the  strong  of  arm,  the  clown,  the  boozer,  the  fighter? 

All,  all,  are  sleeping  on  the  hill  ... 

—with  the  Old  Familiar  Faces  of  Charles  Lamb : 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood, 

Earth  seem’d  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 

Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces  .  .  . 

The  two  poets  had  similar  ideas,  but  the  appeal  of  the  modern  has 
not  the  universality  of  the  old. 

“In  proportion  as  the  artist  is  great  will  his  selective  power  be  true 
and  unerring,”  wrote  a  Vassar  instructor  in  English.  If  the  poet  selects 
details  which  are  not  elevating;  if,  as  in  Spoon  River,  the  majority  of 
the  characters  lead  violent  lives,  careful  selection  is  absent.  And  that 
absence  is  as  marked  in  such  of  what  is  called  poetry  today  as  the 
absence  of  musical  lines.  Witness  the  following: 


Myself  grown  tired  of  toil  and  poverty 
And  beholding  how  old  Bill  .  .  . 
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The  lines  hobble  horribly.  But  lines  which  lack  the  vital  breath  of 
emotion,  though  they  are  resplendent  with  pictures  are  deeply  at  fault. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  relief,  when  one  reads  the  poetry  of 
Theodore  Maynard.  Here  is  a  modern  who  fails  to  make  these  sub¬ 
stitutions  and  who,  strange  to  say,  employs  rhyme  to  enhance  his  poetic 
ends.  “Rhyme  is  no  more  than  a  device  designed  to  heighten  poetic 
perception,”  he  declares.  He  further  writes,  “Excellence  of  rhyme, 
rhyme  that  heightens  poetic  content  and  is  a  part  of  the  content  of  the 
poem,  is  a  thing  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  a  miracle.”  His  poetry  is 
wholesome.  With  contemptuous  laughter,  many  long-haired  but  short- 
witted  moderns  would  greet  such  an  adjective  as  “wholesome.”  “Whole¬ 
some  poetry,  poetry  that  does  not  delve  into  mires  of  life  has  as  much 
chance  of  success  as  a  saint  has  of  being  gay,”  they  would  exclaim. 
The  funny  thing  about  it  is  that  the  saint,  more  often  than  not,  is  gay. 
Though  it  may  not  be  apropos,  witness  the  words  of  Agnes  Repplier 
from  her  charming  essay,  “Goodness  and  Gayety,”  “When  we  hear  the 
echo  of  a  saint’s  laughter  ringing  down  the  centuries,  we  have  a  clew  to 
his  identity ;  not  to  his  whole  and  heroic  self,  but  to  that  portion  of  him 
which  we  can  best  understand,  and  with  which  we  claim  some  humble 
brotherhood.”  Theodore  Maynard  writes  not  of  the  laughter  of  saints 
but  of  Him  “Who  shaketh  roof  and  rafter  of  highest  heaven  with  holy 
laughter.” 

A  certain  saint,  if  he  did  not  act  contrary  to  his  conscience,  was 
threatened  with  exile.  He  replied,  “Life  is  an  exile.”  Browning  ex¬ 
perienced  the  exile’s  feelings  and  longed  “to  be  in  England,  now  that 
April’s  there.”  In  the  poem,  “Exile,”  the  title  poem  of  Theodore  May¬ 
nard’s  “Exile  and  Other  Poems,”  both  these  concepts  are  expressed. 
He  “aches  in  memory”  for  his  native  land  but  realizes  that 

“Not  even  London  though  she  stands 
To  me  with  priestly  praying  hands 
In  every  dome  and  spire, 

Can  be  the  city  of  my  quest, 

Of  infinite  and  final  rest, 

The  end  of  all  desire.” 

In  other  poems  of  the  book,  his  feeling  of  being  an  exile  is  reiterated. 
“A  gray  day  in  California”  reminds  him  of  home.  It  is  “a  friendly 
ghost,  the  air  of  England.” 
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Apart  from  his  poems  filled  with  love  of  country,  are  those  that 
express  human  love.  Chesterton  wrote  in  a  preface  to  an  early  collec¬ 
tion  of  Maynard’s  verse,  “If  such  decadents  (Rossetti,  Swinburne)  want 
an  image  of  what  it  really  is  that  holds  up  the  heads  of  lilies  or  any 
other  growing  things,  I  can  refer  them  to  a  couplet  in  this  little  volume, 
which  is  more  beautiful  and  more  original  and  means  a  great  deal 
more— 

“What  willful  trees  of  any  spring 
Than  your  young  body  are  more  fair?” 

These  lines  contain  a  principle  of  life  and  mark  the  end  of  a  pagan 
sterility.”  Consider  the  heroines  of  three  of  the  most  renowned  Greek 
tragedies— a  faithless  wife,  the  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her  long- 
absent  lord;  the  unfaithful  Phaedra;  the  incestuous  Jocasta.  Consider 
also  the  decadents  of  whom  Chesterton  speaks,  whose  poetry  lacks  the 
beauty,  which  to  a  certain  degree  compensates  for  the  sordidness  of 
their  subjects,  of  the  Greek  writers.  Then  consider  the  love  poetry  of 
Maynard.  It  is  vibrant  with  noble  emotion. 

“But  you  are  winter  firelight,  when  the  rain 

Drips  from  the  eaves;  you  are  my  daily  bread; 

In  my  companioned  sleep, 

By  you  the  kindled  heavens  of  dream  are  fed  .  .  .” 

Not  like  Lionel  Johnson  does  he  go  “Lonely  unto  the  Lone,”  for 
she  who  is  “all  things”  to  him  accompanies  him  on  his  earthly  journey, 
and  he  knows  that  after  death,  together  they  “shall  be  one  with  that 
Infinity.” 


They^Knew  Him  Not 

! 

Cold,  cold  was  that  night  in  Bethlehem. 

Landlords,  with  sated  smiles  their  faces  lighting, 

Rubbed  hand  with  hand, 

As  they  beheld  their  houses  filled. 

And  wine,  old  and  mellow  flowed, 

So  that  the  rigors  of  the  road  were  soon 
Forgotten  things. 

Cold  was  the  guard  who  watched  the  night 
At  the  gate  of  the  town. 

Once,  as  he  warmed  himself,  he  thought  of  two 
Whom  he  had  seen  trudge  by  at  dusk. 

The  woman  looked  a  child  in  years,  yet  beautiful. 

By  her  side,  a  protecting  guidance  keeping,  an  older  man. 
These,  he  wondered  at  and  pitied. 

Cold  and  bleak  was  the  new  day’s  start, 

And  the  watch  was  glad  to  forget 
In  sleep  the  wondrous  pair. 

And  the  dawn’s  first  light 

Sketched  the  homely  tavern  floors  and  sleeping  men, 

And  everywhere  were  signs  of  the  night’s  good  cheer, 
When  a  holiday  spirit  had  prevailed. 

But  morning  found  a  warm  and  homely  cave 
Whose  stolid  walls  enshrined  a  King — 

A  babe  adored  by  two  who  treasured  Him 
As  Saviour,  God,  and  Son. 


Francis  H.  Higgins,  Jr. 


Hats 

by 

Franklin  J.  Wight 

I  DON’T  think  I’m  unduly  self-conscious.  I’m  not  stricken  with 
terror  at  wearing  bright  colors.  I  can  wear,  and  have  worn, 
orange  and  red  golf  socks  without  a  blush,  screeching  shirts  and 
howling  ties— all  of  course  in  the  country.  I  have  sallied  forth  with 
the  loudest  available  sport  sweaters  and  never  an  uncomfortable  mo¬ 
ment— but  hats ! 

No  article  of  apparel  can  make  a  man  look  more  like  a  hero  or 
more  like  a  fool  than  a  hat.  The  subject  has  become  quite  serious  with 
me.  Many  are  the  times  when  I  look  back  at  my  innocent  youth; 
upon  the  time  when  a  shapeless  old  cloth  cap  was  all  that  was  expected 
of  me.  How  I  loved  those  caps !  What  fun  we  had  with  them !  Mine 
was  especially  versatile,  capable  of  the  greatest  expression.  With  the 
snap  undone,  and  the  cloth  pulled  back,  I  became  a  villainous  Apache 
of  Paris;  the  thing  on  backwards  made  me  a  bandit  of  the  deepest  dye. 
I’ve  forgotten  many  of  our  roles,  but  we  certainly  enjoyed  them— but 
hats! 

A  trip  to  the  hatter  is  far  more  painful  to  me  than  one  to  a  dentist. 
I  decide  upon  my  store.  I  approach  it.  I  look  in  one  window.  I  look 
in  another  window.  I  cross  the  street.  I  walk  down  the  street.  I  walk 
up  the  street.  I  take  a  deep  breath.  I  enter. 

A  suave  young  man  who  could  put  on  any  hat  and  look  like  a  god, 
approaches.  I  am  perfectly  frank.  I  ask  why  is  it  that  every  hat  I 
have  looks  like  a  plunk.  It’s  not  in  the  dictionary,  but  it’s  the  only  word 
to  describe  it.  “Ah !  ”  says  my  young  man,  “that  is  because  you  were 
never  fitted.  Step  this  way.”  I  step,  and  am  told  that  my  head  is  the 
most  peculiar  that  has  ever  been  seen.  It  is  far  too  big,  has  too  high  a 
forehead  and  a  bump  in  the  back  which  makes  it  impossible  to  be  fitted 
by  an  ordinary  brand  of  hat.  My  head  is  so  wide  that  most  hats  would 
“bind”— whatever  that  may  be— but  he  has  just  the  right  hat.  It 
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seems  it  has,  from  all  reports,  been  waiting  for  me.  It  is  produced; 
an  innocent-looking  grey  affair  with  a  ray  of  hope.  Another  “plunk !  ” 
I  take  it  of  course,  I  always  do. 

I  never  liked  winter.  I  always  loathed  snow.  I  have  always  said 
I’d  love  to  go  south  just  to  avoid  it.  I  tell  everyone  my  reasons  are 
the  shovelling  of  sidewalks,  red  noses  and  overshoes,  but— whisper  it— 
it’s  really  hats ! 


\ 


The  Snow  Man 

by 

Philip  Q.  Treighshon 

THE  day  on  which  Henry  Hull  and  Greta  were  married  was  a 
warm,  sultry  one  in  August.  Henry  said  that  it  was  a  day  on 
which  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  be  alive— even  if  one  was  being 
married.  Henry  detested  cold,  chilly  days  in,  let  us  say,  December.  He 
averred  that  they  made  him  want  to  rush  out  into  the  swirling  storm 
of  snowflakes  and  disappear. 

All  of  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  intend  to  relate  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  so,  unless  you  have  already  read  the  above, 
please  skip  it. 

Our  story  opens  on  the  night  before  Christmas,  some  six  years  after 
the  day  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence.  Outside  the  blizzard  was 
blizzing,  and  the  wind  was  winding— no,  rather  the  snow  was  whirling, 
and  the  wind  was  howling  around  the  corners  of  a  dilapidated  house 
on  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Whist  streets,  which  are  not  parallel,  but 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  .  .  .  The  window  sashes  were  rattling  in 
their  frames.  Now  and  then  a  particularly  fierce  blast  would  almost 
raise  the  covers  off  the  stove  which  was  doing  its  best  to  heat  the  three- 
room  apartment  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Hull,  his  wife,  Greta,  and 
Margaret-Jean,  who  lived  with  her  parents.  Margaret-Jean  was  only 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  very  precocious,  having  had  both  a  measle 
and  a  mump.  And  now,  she  was  being  attacked  by  a  ferocious  ton- 
silitis. 

“Hardly  likely,”  replied  his  wife,  “you’ve  gone  out  into  the  snow 
as  artistically  as  two  people  can  be  grouped  around  the  bedside  of  an 
ailing  child.  Greta  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Henry,  will  you  please  go  out  for  some  medicine  for  little  Hi,” 
she  said,  referring  to  Margaret-Jean  by  a  pet  name  which  the  child  had 
had  fastened  to  her  since  her  earliest  years.  “Hi”  was  an  abbreviation 
of  “Hyphen,”  which  in  turn  is  derived  from  the  Hyphen  in  Margaret- 
Jean. 
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“But,  Greta,  you  know  how  I  hate  to  go  out  into  the  snow  on  a 
dark,  snowy  day  like  this,”  Henry  replied.  “I’m  afraid  that  if  I  went, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  disappear.” 

Hardly  likely,”  replied  his  wife,  “you’ve  gone  out  into  the  snow 
before,  and  always  remembered  to  come  back— not  to  please  me,  I’m 
sure. 

“You  speak  as  though  you  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  me,”  responded 
the  now  thoroughly  irate  husband. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Do  about  it?  I  shall  go  for  the  medicine  just  for  spite,  but  I 
shall  take  good  care  to  return.” 

“You  can  bet  you  will.  Here’s  your  hat.” 

Henry  took  his  hat  and  his  departure  in  silence.  Greta  had  the 
last  word. 

That  was  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

*  *  *  * 

At  eight  o’clock,  Henry  had  not  returned.  The  hours  rolled  by, 
and  Margaret- Jean,  feeling  a  little  better  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  the 
promised  medicine,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  next  day  was 
Saturday,  slept.  Greta  was  dozing  off  to  sleep  when  she  was  aroused 
by  footsteps  in  the  hall. 

“It  must  be  Henry,”  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  her  feet.  But  to  her 
disappointment,  the  steps  passed  along  the  hall  and  up  to  the  next  floor. 
At  midnight,  Greta  slept. 

In  the  morning,  Margaret- Jean  was  better,  but  Henry  had  not  yet 
put  in  an  appearance.  Strangely  enough,  neither  had  Santa  Claus ! 

In  the  yard,  however,  was  a  figure,  rough-hewn  from  the  sticky 
new-fallen  snow.  Inquiry  showed  that  Henry  had  been  seen  out  in  the 
yard  at  ten  o’clock  the  night  before,  making  a  snow  man.  The  snow 
man  was  in  the  back  yard  where  Margaret-Jean  could  see  it  from  her 
window;  but  where  was  Margaret- Jean’s  father? 

A  week  passed ;  still  Henry  did  not  come  home.  He  had  not  been 
seen  by  anyone  who  knew  him  since  ten  o’clock  the  evening  he  made 
the  snow  man. 
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A  month  elapsed;  February  came  with  more  snow  to  add  to  the 
height  of  the  snow  man  in  the  yard.  March  came,  and  the  snow  man 
began  to  disappear. 

“Where  is  the  snow  man  going,  Mamma?”  asked  Margaret- Jean. 
“Is  he  going  to  leave  us,  too,  just  as  Daddy  did?” 

“No,  dear,  the  snow  man  is  melting,  and  is  going  up  North  where 
it  is  cold.  Snow  men  do  not  like  the  warm  weather,”  Greta  told  her. 

A  year  passed,  and  Henry  did  not  return.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  he 
would  be  greatly  surprised ;  for,  after  a  long  and  respectful  mourning 
of  three  months’  duration,  during  which  her  husband  did  not  appear, 
Greta  took  unto  herself  another  spouse. 

Greta’s  new  husband  pined  away  and  died ;  probably  to  get  away 
from  Greta’s  constant  recital  of  her  first  husband’s  (virtues)  disappear¬ 
ance.  More  years  passed,  and  Greta  died,  leaving  her  now  grown-up 
daughter,  Margaret- Jean,  Richard,  her  daughter’s  husband,  and  their 
child,  Nathalia. 

Margaret- Jean,  now  the  mother  of  a  five-year-old,  having  often 
heard  the  story  of  her  father’s  flight  into  the  storm,  had  told  the  tale 
to  her  own  daughter,  Nathalia.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  told  in 
the  foregoing  narrative,  Margaret-Jean  had  another  point  in  her  story. 

Every  year,  after  the  disappearance  of  Henry  Hull,  a  snow  man 
had  made  itself  manifest  on  January  the  fifteenth,  the  anniversary  of 
the  original  snow  man’s  debut.  Margaret-Jean,  then  still  a  child,  called 
it  her  snow  man,  who  came  back  to  her  every  year. 

The  neighbors  said  that  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  the 
month,  they  saw  a  man  in  the  Hull’s  back  yard  making  a  snow  man. 
When  spoken  to,  he  did  not  reply,  but  turned  his  back  and  disappeared 
into  the  gloom. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  Margaret-Jean  was  quite  a  big 
girl,  yet  no  news  came  from  Henry  Hull. 

Margaret-Jean  was  married  at  the  same  age  at  which  her  mother 
was.  The  year  Nathalia  was  born,  the  snow  man  reappeared.  So,  of 
course,  when  Nathalia  was  old  enough  to  understand  such  stories,  her 
mother  told  her  of  her  grandfather’s  unfinished  errand,  and  the  snow 
man  which  seemed  in  some  way  connected  with  him. 

We  shall  skip  the  intervening  years  until  Nathalia’s  fifth  year. 
The  night  before  Christmas  arrived,  and  with  it,  a  blizzard  for  the 
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town  in  general,  and  tonsilitis  for  Nathalia  in  particular.  Outside 
the  blizzard  again  raged,  the  snow  swirled  around  Margaret-Jean’s 
back  yard,  and  the  wind  rattled  the  windows. 

Around  the  bedside  were  grouped  Margaret-Jean  and  her  husband, 
Richard. 

“Richard,  will  you  please  go  out  for  some  medicine  for  little 
Nathalia?”  she  requested. 

“I  fear  that  if  I  do,  I  shall  disappear  as  your  father  did  before  me, 
and  there  will  be  two  snow  men  every  year  instead  of  one,”  came  the 
rejoinder. 

Margaret-Jean  persuaded  him  to  go,  however,  and  wearily  waited 
for  his  return.  The  hours  dragged  on,  and  Richard  did  not  reappear. 
Little  Nathalia  began  to  cry. 

“Poor  Daddy,  I  guess  that  we’ll  never  see  him  again,  he’s  gone 
just  like  grandfather— swallowed  up  in  the  storm.” 

“No,  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “do  not  let  us  give  up  hope  yet.  And 
anyway,  if  Daddy  shouldn’t  come  back,  you  would  then  have  two  snow 
men  in  the  morning.  That’s  a  consolation.  Now  go  to  sleep,  and  in 
the  morning  there  will  be  two  lovely  snow  men  in  the  back  yard.” 

Nathalia,  as  is  the  way  with  children  whose  fears  have  been  abol¬ 
ished  by  a  loving  mother,  slept. 

Margaret-Jean  was  dozing  off  to  sleep  when  she  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs.  They  approached  the  door 
of  her  apartment. 

“It  must  be  Richard,”  she  exclaimed,  rising  to  her  feet.  To  her 
great  surprise  the  footsteps  did  not  pass  along  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs 
to  the  next  floor.  They  paused  outside  the  door. 

The  next  instant,  the  knob  turned  slowly.  Nathalia  murmured  in 
her  sleep.  The  door  opened  a  crack,  with  a  sharp  creak.  Nathalia, 
wakened,  sat  up  in  bed. 


*  *  *  * 

“Wake  up,”  said  Henry  Hull,  as  he  burst  into  the  room  completely 
covered  with  snow  from  head  to  foot.  “Here  is  the  medicine  you  were 
so  anxious  to  get.  And  it’s  the  last  errand  you  will  get  me  to  go  on.” 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter?”  said  Greta,  as  she  rose  from  the  chair 
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where  she  had  fallen  asleep.  “Where  is  Margaret-Jean  ?  And  Nath- 
alia?  And  Richard?  And  Nick?  And  Leo?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  any  Nathalia  or  Richard.  You 
must  have  been  having  a  wonderful  dream  all  by  yourself.” 

“But  where  is  Margaret-Jean?”  asked  Greta. 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  to  talk  about  as  soon  as  you  are  awake. 
You  send  me  out  in  a  snow  storm  to  get  medicine  for  her  and  I  come 
back  to  find  her  out  playing  in  the  yard.” 

“Playing?”  queried  the  amazed  Greta.  “What  is  she  doing?” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  if  you  only  knew.” 

Just  then  Margaret-Jean  herself  rushed  into  the  house  and  running 
up  to  her  mother,  cried  out  in  great  glee,  “Oh,  mother,  come  on  out  in 
the  yard  and  see  the  big  snow  man  we  have  just  built.” 

But  the  author  had  fainted. 


5ong  of  the  Potter 


1  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 

1  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 

I. 

Out  of  the  fine  clay  comes  this  vase,  fair  as  a  shell  beside  the  sea, 

Veined  like  the  running  tide  in  the  wind,  dappled  with  dainty  touches  of  dawn ; 
Holding  the  sweep  of  ascending  sun,  the  prideful  poise  of  green-drenched  tree, 
Holding  the  rapture  of  racing  river,  the  fire  of  dew  on  the  dancing  lawn. 

II. 

From  common  clay  I  make  this  jug,  homely  as  earth  that  clings  to  the  plow, 
Dull  as  the  fence  that  traces  the  hill,  as  the  faded  heap  of  whimpering  leaves; 
Telling  the  tread  of  day  on  day,  the  heavy  step  of  the  sightless  Now, 

Knowing  no  more  of  fire  and  song  than  the  frozen  bird  in  the  frozen  eaves. 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 

/  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 

HI. 

Ah  well,  but  what  are  they  both  in  the  end,  the  fine  clay,  the  common  clay? 
Vase  and  jug  know  equal  end:  broken,  swept  together  away, 

Clay  with  the  clay  beneath  your  feet — who  of  you  now  shall  dare  to  say 
Which  the  vase  and  which  the  jug — the  fine  or  the  common  clay? 

I  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
Fine  clay  and  common  clay; 

1  mold  and  fashion  all  the  day 
For  you  to  see  who  pass  my  way. 


R.  Felix  Doherty. 


The  Classics  and  the 
Pragmatist 

by 

Maurice  A.  Whelton 

IT  seemed  to  me  as  I  was  riding  homeward  on  the  car  that  day  that 
all  my  teachers  had  conspired  to  burden  us  with  home  lessons. 
The  thought  left  me  in  no  happy  mood,  and  with  a  sigh  of  forced 
resignation,  I  began  to  translate  a  little  Greek. 

I  had  no  sooner  fixed  my  attention  on  the  text  than  I  was  rather 
unceremoniously  slapped  on  the  back.  With  a  grunt  of  indignation,  I 
turned  and  stared  into  the  grinning  face  of  a  chum  who  attends  a  tech¬ 
nical  college.  His  chuckle  of  glee  at  my  discomfiture  broadened  into 
a  scornful  laugh  when  he  saw  the  Greek  book  in  my  hands. 

“Well,  if  you  aren’t  foolish  to  be  wasting  your  time  with  that 
stuff,”  he  said  derisively. 

“We  hate  what  we  do  not  know,”  was  my  rejoinder,  thinking  to 
silence  him  with  a  word. 

But  he  must  have  heard  the  classics  “et  omne  id  genus”  attacked 
by  his  biology  professor  in  class  that  day,  for  he  was  all  prepared  for  a 
wordy  battle.  I,  too,  felt  that  a  good  argument  was  what  I  needed  to 
restore  my  spirits,  and  I  waited  eagerly  for  his  next  assault.  It  came 
in  an  avalanche. 

“What  good  do  you  ever  expect  to  get  from  the  classics?  How 
much  are  they  worth  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  How  far  would  they 
help  you  in  getting  a  job?” 

“One  at  a  time,”  I  pleaded,  recovering  from  the  onslaught.  “  ‘What 
benefit  do  I  expect  to  get  from  the  classics  ?’  ” 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I  want  to  know.  I  study  chemistry,  physics, 
biology  and  mathematics,  and  I  can  convert  my  knowledge  into  cash 
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as  if  it  were  a  gilt-edge  bond.  You  can’t  sell  anyone  the  knowledge 
you  obtain  from  the  classics.” 

“No  one  ever  sells  anything  when  the  need  for  it  is  greater  than 
the  price  he  might  get  by  its  sale.  You  and  I  have  a  slight  difference 
of  outlook  on  life,  or  so  it  would  appear  from  your  questions.  You 
don’t  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  forces  in  this  life  which  cannot  be 
estimated  by  your  scientific  standards  nor  valued  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  You  .  . 

“There’s  nothing  in  the  world  which  can’t  be  termed  in  dollars  and 
cents,”  he  broke  in. 

“Oh,  is  that  so?  Then  will  you  please  tell  me  in  round  dollars 
how  much  you  value  the  love  of  your  mother?” 

He  seemed  nonplussed  for  the  moment.  But  he  came  back  with 
renewed  vigor.  “I  meant  the  physical  forces  in  life.” 

“But  the  physical  forces  are  not  the  only  forces  in  life.” 

“Well,  what  about  it?” 

“Just  this.  The  classics  move  in  a  plane  which  entirely  transcends 
the  physical.  We  don’t  measure  the  benefit  derived  from  the  classics 
with  pecuniary  norms,  rather  we  look  to  the  happiness  which  their 
cultivation  will  bring  us.” 

“But  a  man  must  acquire  some  wealth.” 

“Perfectly  true.  Yet  we  mustn’t  make  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
the  sole  object  of  our  lives,  but  we  must  realize  that  happiness  is  rather 
the  goal  of  existence.  And  you  know  yourself  that  wealth  can  never 
bring  but  a  hybrid  happiness.” 

“Then  do  you  claim  that  the  classics  can  bring  you  a  perfect  hap¬ 
piness?” 

“Most  certainly.  The  classics  will  elevate  you  from  just  a  mere 
creature  which  vegetates  from  day  to  day  to  a  being  alive  and  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  beauty  in  the  world.  They  will  teach  you  to  withdraw 
yourself  from  the  commonplaces  of  the  material  world,  and  to  delight 
in  the  sublimities  of  the  spiritual.  They  will  give  you  a  finer,  nobler, 
richer  existence  than  you  have  ever  experienced.  And,  above  all,  they 
will  impress  upon  your  spirit  that  stamp  of  culture  which  is  the  essence 
of  every  true  gentleman.” 

“Well,  I’ll  never  admit  that  the  classics  are  all  you  claim  they 
are.” 
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“That’s  because  you  are  in  a  material  quicksand  which  sucks  you 
down  every  time  your  nobler  nature  tries  to  assert  itself.  The  material 
haze  through  which  you  are  accustomed  to  look  at  the  classics  makes 
you  blind  to  their  beauty  and  fineness.” 

“But.  .  .  .  Oh,  let’s  talk  about  football.” 

I  thought  I  had  won  a  victory. 


To  A  Laughing  Girl 

( For  Mary  Augusta ) 

Retrieve  your  shawl  and  let  us  pace 
The  moon-mellow  road  by  the  sea, 

For  I  would  thrill  to  the  wine  warm  race 
Of  your  high  hilarity. 

For  I  would  mount  mosaiced  ways 
Where  winking  waifs  preside, 

To  the  bubbling  urge  of  a  careless  day’s 
Laughter  at  my  side. 

A  fragile  truce — a  poetry 
To  wean  my  woes  away — 

Beguiling  furtive  memory 

With  your  rippling  roundelay. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Hail!  The  Pun!  The  Pun! 

By 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

“Hail,  Sacred  Art !  By  what  mysterious  name 
Shall  I  adore  thee,  various,  and  the  same? 

The  Muses’  Proteus,  skilled,  with  grateful  change, 

Through  all  the  pleasing  forms  of  wit  to  range 
In  quick  succession,  yet  retain  through  all 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  the  original.” 

IF  there  is  one  calumny  which  I  would  like  to  see  forever  damned, 
it  is  that  which  dogmatises:  The  pun  is  the  lowest  form  of  wit. 
Now,  I  would  not  have  you  believe  immediately  that  the  pun 
is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  forms  of  wit.  The  pun  may  be  all 
of  that.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is.  Yet,  there  is 
enough  of  a  possibility  that  it  isn’t,  to  cause  some  trepidations  about 
enthroning  the  pun  in  such  a  lofty  chair  of  jocular  dignity. 

The  pun,  you  know,  has  come  crackling  down  to  us  through  the 
ages.  And  what  is  a  pun?  As  most  dictionaries  diagnose  it,  it  is  “a 
play  on  words  of  the  same  sound  but  of  different  meanings,  or  on  dif¬ 
ferent  applications  of  a  word,  producing  an  odd  or  ludicrous  effect.” 
The  effect  is  more  often  odd  than  ludicrous.  Usually,  the  effect  is 
humorous.  Humorous,  with  humor  of  a  pithy,  be  it  didactic  or 
sportive,  character.  In  short,  witty. 

Of  elaborated  definative  descriptions  we  have  no  great  lack, 
either.  One  such  definition  is  the  derogatory  one  I  would  like  to  see 
forever  damned.  It  is  really  shameful,  and  shamful,  to  denounce  a 
pun.  It  is  really  an  enormity  to  punish  the  punnish.  No  form  of 
wit,  I  think,  has  been  so  bitterly  derided,  so  disdainfully  criticised. 
Why,  I  cannot  tell.  There  are  very  few  people  who  do  not  show  a 
delightful  relish  of  this  dessert  of  the  senses.  Some  there  are  who 
will  not  admit  of  such  delight.  Somehow,  I  think  these  be  but 
hypocrites. 
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Dean  Swift,  who  was  disgusted  with  everything  of  man  at  some 
time  during  his  sour  existence,  once  wrote  a  paper,  “God’s  Revenge 
Against  Punning.”  It  is  artificial  and  subtly  sardonic.  He  saw  punning 
as  a  worse  curse  than  “Popery.”  As  a  last  example,  he  tells  of  “a 
Devonshire  man  of  wit,  for  only  saying  in  a  jesting  manner,  7  get  up 
pun  a  horse  *  instantly  fell  down,  and  broke  his  snuff-box  and  neck,  and 
lost  the  horse.” 

Holmes,  the  autocratic  breakfaster,  expounds  a  like  theory  on 
punning.  “People  that  make  puns,”  he  claims,  “are  like  wanton 
boys  that  put  coppers  on  the  railroad  tracks.  They  amuse  them¬ 
selves  and  other  children,  but  their  little  trick  may  upset  a  freight- 
train  load  of  conversation  for  the  sake  of  a  battered  witticism.”  That 
is  quite  a  fierce  definition.  It  is  too  bloody  a  comparison.  It  makes 
the  poor  pun  more  or  less  of  a  heinous  slaughterer.  We  can  answer 
Holmes  by  agreeing  with  William  Mathews  that:  “The  freight-trains 
of  conversation,  loaded  with  historical,  scholastic,  and  other  lumber  of 
pedantry,  cut  and  dried  for  the  social  circle,  ought  to  be  upset,  and  he 
is  a  philanthropist  who  does  it.”  And  even  in  his  definition,  O.  W. 
uses  copper— does  he  mean  a  piece  of  money  or  an  officer  of  the  law? 

He  goes  on  to  refer  to  an  “eminent  authority,”  vague  personage, 
who  said :  “to  trifle  with  the  vocabulary,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  sacred 
intercourse  is  to  tamper  with  the  currency  of  human  intelligence.  He 
who  would  violate  the  sanctities  of  his  mother  tongue  would  invade 
the  recesses  of  the  paternal  till  without  remorse,  and  repeat  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  Saturn  without  an  indigestion.”  By  quoting,  to  prop  up  his 
own  ideas,  such  a  piece  of  sentimentalism,  The  Autocrat  merely 
weakens  his  cause.  Again,  he  goes  on  to  quote  an  historian  who 
waxed  to  such  dizzy  heights  of  oratorical  display  that  he  finally 
promulgated:  “the  language  was  corrupted  .  .  .  what  was  levity 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  grew  to  regicide  and  revolution  in  the  age 
of  the  Stuarts.”  My  gracious!  How  overwhelming  they  picture  the 
poor  pun.  How  monstrous !  How  insidious !  How  criminal ! 

Holmes  composed  this  little  verse,  however : 


“  Hard  is  the  job  to  launch  the  desperate  pun, 
A  pun-job  dangerous  as  the  Indian  one.” 
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By  which  he  means  to  infer,  I  suppose,  that  puns  in  general  are 
desperate  and  lifeless,  and  have  to  be  literally  “launched.”  Puns 
that  have  to  be  so  set  off  are  not  only  desperate  but  diabolical.  The 
proper  pun  is  never  desperate.  That  author  is  but  a  nuisance  whose 
puns  smell  of  the  lamp.  An  abortive  pun  is  an  abomination.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  it  is  due  to  these  “word-catchers  that  live  on 
syllables,”  with  their  pickled  puns,  that  the  proper  principle  of 
punning  has  been  for  a  long  time  hidden,  and  puns  themselves  disre¬ 
garded  as  nothings.  Fie  upon  the  tribe,  oh  fie ! 

Men  like  the  Puritans  generally  hated  puns,  Sour  old  John  Donne 
growled  that  “he  who  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket.”  Good¬ 
ness!  It  doesn’t  seem  possible,  does  it?  And  it  isn’t  possible  either, 
Doctor  Donne.  If  it  is  possible,  it  surely  isn’t  probable.  Most  as¬ 
suredly  not.  Because  the  pun,  you  know,  though  it  be  small  in  size, 
is  not  small  in  substance.  The  proper  pun  is  the  product  of  a  vital 
wit.  The  very  meaning  of  pun  connotes  that.  The  word  is  a  deriva¬ 
tion,  an  obsolete  etymological  relative,  of  the  words  “pound,”  or 
“punch.”  It  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare:  “He  would  pun  thee  to 
shivers  with  his  fist.”  Possibly  this  dialectal  variant  is  the  root 
meaning  of  Punjab.  For  a  jab,  too,  is  a  sort  of  punch,  or  pun.  We 
may  speak  of  a  punning  retort  as  a  “punjab !  ” 

Sidney  Smith  professed  to  despise  puns.  But  Sidney  Smith  was 
a  noteworthy  punster.  Even  though  he  professed  such  despite,  he 
was  keenly  tickled  by  the  story  of  the  boy  who  was  so  very  lazy- 
minded  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  read  the  word  “patriarchs.” 
Always  when  reading  aloud,  he  called  it  partridges.  Smith  admired 
much  the  man  who  claimed  that  the  boy  could  not  be  condemned  for 
carelessness,  since  he  was  but  making  game  of  the  patriarchs! 

In  spite  of  all  attacks,  the  pun  is  living,  and  always  will.  No 
airy  form  of  wit  could  have  withstood  what  the  pun  has  withstood, 
and  increased  its  life.  Anagrams,  acrostics,  charades,  chronograms, 
monorhymes,  lipograms,  shaped  verses,  and  what-not,  all  various 
kinds  of  false  wit,  flit  for  a  time  and  are  no  more  with  us.  But  the 
pun  is  everpresent  pleasing.  The  pun  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and 
most  innocent,  of  the  forms  of  wit.  I  think,  too,  that  it  will  outlive 
all  other  forms.  I  haven’t  been  able  to  discover  whether  Adam 
punned  to  Eve  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that  there  are  puns  in  Egyptian 
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hieroglyphics.  Therein,  you  may  be  interested  to  know,  a  duck  signi¬ 
fies  a  doctor.  Quack!  Quack! 

Scholars  tell  us  that  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  and  Aristophanes 
often  punned.  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  made  a  pun  upon  a  maiden’s  eye 
so  apt,  that  Scaliger  declared  he  would  rather  have  been  the  author 
of  it  than  be  King  of  Navarre.  The  Romans  made  merry  over  the 
Grecian  paranomasia,  and  imitating  it,  surpassed  the  Greeks.  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Ovid,  Platus,  and  Terence,  were  all  punsters,  along  with 
Horace.  Cicero’s  abilities  in  this  line  were  remarkable,  and  he  used 
puns  continually  with  telling  effect  in  his  orations.  In  a  harangue 
against  Verres,  he  puns  over  and  over  again  upon  that  name.  Homer 
himself  did  not  scorn  the  pun.  If  it  were  not  for  a  pun,  how  could 
the  crafty  Mr.  Noman  have  escaped  from  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops? 
Our  adjective  for  Ulysses,  crafty,  is  nothing  if  not  a  pun.  (I  will  not 
insult  your  intelligence  with  an  explanation.) 

Paronomasia  lived  on  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to 
give  birth  in  Italy,  subsequent  to  the  fifteenth  century’s  revival  of 
learning,  to  the  principle  of  modern  punning.  From  Italy,  this 
new-born  gospel  of  wit  spread  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  As 
far  back  as  A.D.  588,  Pope  Gregory  I.  furthered  the  gloriousness  of 
the  pun.  “To  what  nation  do  these  poor  boys  belong?”  he  asked  a 
slave  dealer.  “They  are  Angels,  Father.”  “Well  may  they  be  so- 
called,  for  they  are  “as  beautiful  as  angels,”  he  answered,  “but  from 
what  province  do  they  come?”  “From  Deira,  Father.”  “Indeed,” 
continued  the  Pope,  in  Latin— “DE  IRA — Dei  liber  anti  sunt!1  (From 
God’s  wrath  they  must  be  delivered.) 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I  in  England  the  art 
of  punning  was  overdone  and  overwrought.  It  became  degraded  to  a 
mere  mania.  The  worthy  puns  were  forced  to  associate  with  forced 
and  desperate  ones.  The  pun  as  a  jest  became  cheapened.  The  re¬ 
action  to  this  was  a  universal  antipathy  toward  all  puns.  It  is  here 
and  under  these  circumstances  that  the  pun  lost  its  pleasant  flavor. 
Ever  since,  the  pun  has  been  made  a  buffoon.  Ever  since,  the  pun  has 
been  looked  upon  as  of  a  low  order,  and  of  ill  repute.  It  is  high  time 
that  literature  looked  upon  the  pun  with  unprejudiced  eyes  and  heart. 

Long  ago,  John  Lyly  (1554-1606),  the  creator  of  Euphues,  who  in 
turn  gave  rise  to  the  expression  euphuism ,  diffused  an  affected  style 
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which  later  saw  the  light  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  His  court 
comedies  are  full  of  witty  dialogue.  In  fact  they  were  our  first  plays 
to  try  hard  for  unity  and  artistic  finish.  Lyly  wrote  also  two  prose 
works,  one  of  which  was  Euphues ,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit.  To  the 
Anatomy  I  hied  myself  the  other  day.  If  puns  occupy  any  place  in 
Wit,  thought  I,  they  must  be  in  its  anatomy.  I  was  not  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  to  find  there  not  a  few  puns. 

After  reading  around  a  bit,  these  gladdened  my  expectant  heart: 


“Euphues,  whofe  wit  beeing  like  wax  .  .  .” 

“.  .  .  if  fhe  be  voyd  of  pitie,  why  fhould  I  not  be  voyd  of  pietie?” 
“Let  Appelles  fhewe  his  fine  arte,  Euphues  will  manifeft  his  faythfull 
heart  .  . 

“This  olde  man  feeing  him  fo  refolute,  refolued  to  let  him  depart, 
and  gaue  him  this  Fare-well.” 


While  Aristotle  and  Cicero  praised  the  use  of  the  pun,  Vergil 
sublimed  it  into  poetry.  And  then  Shakespeare!  Shakespeare,  who 
perpetuated  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  puns!  There  is  a  genius  to 
revere.  Anyone  who  is  a  student  of  Shakespeare  must  necessarily  ac¬ 
quire  a  taste  for  that  happy  affinity  of  sound  and  sense  in  words  that 
enriches  expression— the  soul  of  the  pun.  Whether  he  will  avow  that 
taste  marks  him  as  sincere  or  insincere.  One  cannot  laugh  at  the  pun, 
and  still  laugh  with  it. 

With  the  revival  of  letters  that  I’ve  spoken  of,  came  what  has 
been  called  “the  revival  of  false  wit.”  The  Englishmen  discovered 
that  their  language,  due  to  its  compound  character,  was  peculiarly 
provocative  of  punning.  But  they  were  not  content  to  play  upon  that 
language.  They  went  too  far.  They  played  with  that  language,  to  the 
devastation  of  proper  punning.  Later  writers,  concurring  with 
Quintilian  and  Longinus  and  others,  in  the  belief  that  a  pun  was  a 
“vox  et  praeterea  nihil”  shunned  the  pun.  They  were  slaves,  as  many 
are  yet,  to  the  idea  that  “the  true  test  of  a  true  piece  of  wit  is  trans¬ 
lation  into  another  language.  If  the  wit  be  in  thought  it  remains,  if 
merely  in  the  words  it  vanishes.”  For  this  reason,  commentators  would 
have  us  believe,  that  Shakespeare  lost  world-wide  appreciation. 
Shakespeare  knew  his  puns  were  incapable  of  translation  and  was 
content  that  they  were  so.  For  the  translation  argument  is  fallacious. 
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It  is  without  a  nexus.  If  a  pun  does  disappear  in  translation,  it  is  but 
like  all  translated  wit.  Indeed,  nothing  translated  lives  with  the  same 
flash  and  sparkle  as  the  original.  They  who  bow  to  the  demand  that 
wit  lives  in  translation  would  have  us  truly  appreciate  the  poetry  of 
a  Horace  by  merely  studying  a  trot! 

But  the  pun  did  fall  into  disfavor.  Not  per  se,  however,  but  be¬ 
cause  liable  to  abuse,  it  became  too  much  abused.  Even  the  punning 
Shakespeare  used  fewer  puns  in  his  later  plays.  In  his  more  mature 
plays,  it  has  been  noticed  that  he  suits  the  puns  to  the  punning 
character.  “Thus  the  puns  of  Touchstone  are  good  but  artificial, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  perversely  bad  puns  made  by  Jaques,  the 
wrathful  puns  of  Orlando,  and  the  natural,  merry  puns  of  Rosalind,” 
writes  F.  A.  Bather.  What  a  muchness  would  be  in  Rosalind’s,  to  a 
foppish,  failing  suitor: 

“  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit” 

In  Gratiano’s,  what  censure: 

“  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 

Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen.” 

Mercutio,  facing  death,  says  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

5 

“  Ask  for  me  tomorrow  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.” 

There  are  not  many  expressions  as  startling  as  the  pun  in 
Macbeth,  when  Lady  Macbeth  remonstrates: 

“  If  he  do  bleed, 

“  I’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt” 

And  how  unpondered  a  pun  it  is !  How  eerie,  too. 

Shakespeare’s  puns  have  been  counted  and  classified.  There  is 
an  excellence  of  this  in  the  book  Nostes  Shaksperianae,  under  “Puns 
of  Shakespeare.”  There  are  puns  of  character,  puns  of  incident,  puns 
pathetic,  puns  of  contrast,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  various  types  of  pun,  in 
all  their  multitudinous  parts  are  there.  Swift  also,  the  anti-punner, 
has  his  The  Art  of  Punning,  in  which  are  listed  more  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  for  the  punsters.  The  rule  of  repetition,  the  rule  of  retrospection, 
the  rule  of  analogy,  the  etymological  rule,  the  sophistical  rule,  ad  in¬ 
finitum,  are  there.  If  you  wish  to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  of  pun¬ 
ning  those  two  books  will  give  you  ample  worry.  But  rules  and 
lacerations  are  not  my  specialty. 

With  the  attacks  of  such  men  as  Swift,  Pope,  and  Addison,  the 
overnumerous  puns  began  to  vanish  from  the  benches  of  the  judges, 
the  pulpits  of  the  preachers,  and  the  drawing  rooms  of  society.  It  was 
again  the  case  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

For  the  pun  is  good.  It  is  as  sensible  as  it  is  humorous.  The 
waggish  Theodore  Hook  was  certainly  wit-wagging  when  he  wrote  in 
his  “Cautionary  Verses  to  Both  Sexes”: 

“  My  little  dears,  who  learn  to  read, 

Pray  only  learn  to  shun 
That  very  silly  thing  indeed 
Which  people  call  a  pun. 

*  *  *  * 

The  fault  admits  of  no  defence; 

For  wheresoe’r  ’tis  found, 

You  sacrifice  the  sound  for  sense, 

The  sense  is  never  sound. 


All  through  the  verses  Hook  punned  and  punned,  a-laughing  up 
his  sleeve  I  suppose.  He  was  excellent  as  a  punster.  Puns,  he 
thought,  were  “the  very  plums  in  the  pudding  of  conversation.”  In 
his  mock-profound  way,  he  said  his  purpose  was,  sincere  punning  was 
incapable  of  being  banished,  “to  teach  men  to  commit  punnery  as 
Caesar  died  and  Frenchmen  dissipate— with  decency.”  His  manner 
is  merry,  as  he  tells  men  never  to  term  a  belfry  a  court  of  a  peal.  If 
Mr.  Hook  were  not  so  obviously  jestive,  there’d  have  been  a  hook  for 
Hook! 

But  all  joking  aside  for  the  moment,  I  say  again  that  the  pun  is 
as  sensible  as  it  is  humorous.  Often  and  often  the  pun  vibrates  in 
such  a  way.  When  we  are  told  that  the  world  was  “first  ruled  by 
canons,  and  then  by  cannons  ”  the  effect  is  pregnant  with  as  much 
sense  as  merriment.  As  for  me,  I  love  the  pun  more  for  the  hatred  that 
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men  like  the  Puritans  had  of  it.  The  Puritans,  it  seems  to  me,  lacked  a 
great  deal  of  sense  because  they  lacked  a  great  deal  of  humor.  What 
humor  they  had  was  a  bitter  sort  of  thing.  More  the  humor  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  searing  ridicule,  it  was.  (Incidentally,  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
after  all  it  is  ridicule  that  is  the  lowest  form  of  wit.) 

The  pun  being  humorous  and  having  sense  deserves  what  admira¬ 
tion  we  can  give  it,  and  more.  Most  of  the  great  poets,  philosophers, 
statesmen,  litterateurs,  and  even  the  divines,  knew  and  were  users 
of  the  value  of  the  pun.  In  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Bishop  Andrews  we  find  plenteous  puns.  The  humorists, 
naturally— of  all  eras— have  likewise  been  its  ardent  advocates. 

The  most  famous  of  all  puns  is  one  made  upon  The  Beggar's 
Opera ,  authorized  by  Gay,  and  produced  in  the  theatre  of  one  Rich. 
Of  this  opera  it  was  said  that  it  “made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.”  The 
malignant  Queen,  Elizabeth,  once  punned :  “Ye  be  burly ,  my  Lord  of 
Burleigh,  but  ye  shall  make  less  stir  in  our  realm  than  my  Lord  of 
Leicester  l”  Mather  Byles  won  his  reputation  for  wit  through  the 
consummate  felicity  of  his  puns.  Byles  was  a  loyal  Loyalist.  Kept 
under  surveillance  for  his  party  connections,  he  said  he  was  being 
watched  by  an  observe-a-Tory.  He  once  sent  a  friend  to  a  famous 
artist  to  have  a  tooth  drawn! 

Philip  Sydney,  Holmes  tells  us,  with  his  dying  breath  reproached 
the  soldier  who  brought  him  water,  for  wasting  a  casque  upon  a  dying 
man  I  What  a  spirit ! 

Lamb,  Wilberforce,  and  above  all,  Hood,  were  famous  punners. 
Hood,  you  know,  was  the  master  of  them  all.  His  verse  is  filled  with 
puns,  and  at  times  are  its  very  life.  In  “Sally  Brown,”  Ben,  a  re¬ 
turning  sailorman  whose  sweetheart  has  married  another,  weeps : 

And  when  Ben  breathed  his  last: 


“  0  Sally  Brown,  O  Sally  Brown, 
How  could  you  serve  me  so? 

I’ve  met  with  many  a  breeze  before, 
But  never  such  a  blow.” 


“  They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  toll’d  the  bell.” 
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Somewhat  likewise,  a  returning  soldier  cries  to  his  “Faithless 
Nelly  Gray”: 

“Oh  Nelly  Gray!  Oh  Nelly  Gray! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm? 

The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 
Should  be  more  uniform!” 

*  *  *  * 

“  Why  then,”  said  she,  “you’ve  lost  the  feet 
Of  legs  in  war’s  alarms, 

And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 
Upon  your  feats  of  arms!” 

Hood  was  the  absolute  abecedarian  of  proper  puns.  He  was 
more:  he  punned  by  instinct;  he  could  not  control  their  birth.  He, 
too,  punned  at  the  door  of  death.  Of  the  hovering  undertaker  he 
laughed  that  the  wight  was  trying  to  “urn  a  lively  Hood!”  Unri¬ 
valed  as  a  punster,  he  possessed  a  unique  power  of  weaving  the  humor¬ 
ous  with  the  pathetic. 

Charles  Lamb  was  a  good  friend  of  Hood’s.  And  Charles  Lamb 
was  his  disciple.  An  introduced  Captain  was  less  endeared  to  him 
by  all  his  honors  of  exploration  or  of  war  than  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  Captain  had  once  made  a  pun  in  the  Otaheite  language. 
Writing  to  Hazlitt,  who  was  affected  with  that  strange  aloofness  to 
punning,  he  said:  “Have  taken  a  room  at  3/  a  week,  to  be  in  be¬ 
tween  5  and  8  at  night,  to  avoid  my  nocturnal — alias  knock-eternal — 
visitors.”  It  was  Hazlitt  who  imputed  Lamb’s  punning  to  humility, 
believing  that  Lamb  punned  because  he  did  not  wish  the  less  intel¬ 
lectual  of  his  companions  to  feel  at  all  uncomfortable  by  too  serious 
conversing.  I  do  not  wholly  agree  to  this.  There  is  a  time  and 
place  for  everything,  even  serious  conversation.  Conversation  does 
not  have  to  be  serious  in  order  to  be  excellent.  Wit  has  its  time  and 
place  with  punning  a  very  popular  and  honorable  part  of  it.  Lamb 
punned  for  the  love  of  it,  believing  “a  pun  is  a  noble  thing  per  se ;  it  is 
entire,  and  fills  the  mind ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  a  sonnet.”  But— Lamb’s 
puns  were  not  always  admirable.  At  times  they  are  infamous  for  their 
lack  of  clever  wit.  Keats  found  no  pleasure  in  Lamb’s  puns.  Many 
others  remarked  upon  their  unhappiness.  Keats  met  Lamb  once  at 
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Novello’s,  and  in  a  letter  later,  mentions  being  “devastated  and  ex¬ 
cruciated  by  bad  and  repeated  puns.”  Oh,  Keats,  we  pity  you !  Bad 
and  repeated.  No  wonder  you  and  Lamb  never  became  close  friends ! 

For  a  favorable  descriptive  definition  of  punning  we  only  have 
to  refer  to  “The  Art  of  Punning.”  Here,  according  to  Cardan,  pun¬ 
ning  is: 


“.  .  .  an  art  of  harmonious  jingling  upon  words,  which, 

passing  in  at  the  ears,  and  falling  upon  the  diaphragm,  excites  a 
titillary  motion  in  those  parts;  and  this,  being  conveyed  by  the 
animal  spirits  into  the  muscles  of  the  face,  raises  the  cockles  of 
the  heart.” 

Or  a  moral  definition: 

“  Punning  is  a  virtue  that  most  effectually  promotes  the  end  of 
good  fellowship,  which  is  laughing.” 


Yet  neither  of  these  tell  all  there  is  to  tell  about  the  essence  of 
the  pun.  They  would  leave  us  the  impression  that  a  pun  was  after 
all  rather  jejune.  As  we  know,  puns  have  their  serious  moments  too. 
But,  prescinding  from  this,  the  pun,  did  it  merely  raise  the  cockles 
of  one’s  heart,  to  cause  us  to  laugh  a  hearty  laugh,  would  even  at  that 
be  more  than  “the  lowest  form  of  wit.” 

Strangely,  because  it  caused  a  laugh,  a  pun  once  forced  its 
author’s  removal  from  his  means  of  livelihood.  It  was  the  sad,  sad 
fate  of  a  Court  Jester  in  days  of  yore,  to  lose  his  job  on  account  of  a 
ready  pun.  And  an  adroit  pun  it  was !  The  Archbishop  of  that  time 
was  Laud.  “Praise,”  giggled  the  jester,  “be  to  God,  and  little  Laud 
to  the  devil !  ”  The  Archbishop  had  the  poor  clown  discharged.  Who 
of  the  two,  the  jester  or  the  Archbishop,  was  at  fault,  I  know  not. 
The  pun  does  not  explain. 

The  earliest  pun  whose  significance  I  can  recall  laughing  over  was 
in  answer  to  the  given  question :  Is  life  worth  living  ?  The  answer  to 
the  query  went:  That  depends  on  the  liver l  That,  you  will  admit, 
was  a  fine  pun. 

The  best  that  I  have  heard  lately  is  one  which  the  editor  of  Life 
considers  the  past  year’s  trump.  A  columnist  reading  the  newspaper 
headline  GALE  PLAYS  HAVOC  IN  NEW  YORK,  commented  that 
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he  was  mighty  well  pleased  to  learn  that  New  York  had  landed  the 
big  Gale-Havoc  game! 

Are  not  men  who  so  roundly  condemn  witticisms  like  these,  some¬ 
what  morbid  in  temperament  ?  They  have  failed  to  grasp  that  vivify¬ 
ing  principle  which  teaches  that  a  laugh  can  be  wholly  holy.  The 
pun  is  not  a  sin.  It  is  a  sign.  It  is  one  proof  of  intellectual  activity.  In 
all  walks  of  life  men  have  punned.  Many  of  the  enemies  of  the  pun 
are  bitter  because  they  cannot  pun,  and  attacking  the  pun  have 
found  themselves  more  punned  against  than  punning.  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  they  were  jealous  of  the  punsters! 

The  pun  itself,  even  though  its  enemies  may  be,  is  not  necessarily 
ludicrous.  The  proper  pun  is  essentially  possessed  of  a  “point,”  a 
“punch.” 

Such  as  these  from  the  Whimsey  Anthology  of  Carolyn  Wells: 

“  A  scribe  in  writing  right  may  write, 

May  write  and  still  be  wrong; 

For  write  and  rite  are  neither  right, 

And  don’t  to  right  belong.” 

*  *  *  * 

“  Beer  often  brings  a  bier  to  man, 

Coughing  a  coffin  brings 
And  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail, 

As  well  as  other  things.” 

“  O  nose,  I  am  as  proud  of  thee 

As  any  mountain  of  its  snows, 

I  gaze  on  thee,  and  feel  that  pride 
A  Roman  knows !” 

“  Oh,  where  the  white  quince  blossom  swings 
I  love  to  take  my  Japan  ease! 

I  love  the  maid  Anise  who  clings 
So  lightly  on  my  Japan  knees! 
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I  love  the  little  song  she  sings, 

The  little  love-song  Japanese. 

I  almost  love  the  lute’s  tink-tunkle 

Played  by  that  charming  Jap  Anise — 

For  am  I  not  her  old  Jap  uncle? 

And  is  she  not  my  Japan  niece?” 

Or  the  line  from  the  old  ditty  that  tells  of  the  organ  peeling  pota¬ 
toes  !  Or  the  one  which  tells  of  Washington’s  first  ride— when  he  took 
a  hack  at  the  cherry  tree ! 

For  serious  puns  we  may  refer  to  Shakespeare’s.  Others  we  may 
find  sprinkled  through  the  works  of  our  great  writers.  Puns,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  as  a  rule  serious.  Usually,  they  are  interwoven,  of 
humor  and  sense.  And  the  humor  of  the  so-called  “ludicrous”  puns 
is  of  more  vital  wit  than  silliness,  or  inanity.  Humorous  puns  like 
the  following,  written  at  random,  are  not  all  nonsense: 


“Ladies  used  to  faint;  now  they  feint.” 

“  No  matter  how  many  people  are  opposed  to  flirting,  the  eyes  have  it.” 

“  He  misses  the  misses !” 

“  Marriage — for  hubby’s  wallet,  a  foray  for  aye !” 

There  is  sense  in  their  veins.  Many  puns  convey  a  weight  of  in¬ 
telligence,  a  treatise  of  meaning,  which  no  paraphrase  can  equal,  sur¬ 
pass,  or  even  thoroughly  explain.  That  is  why  intelligent  men  have 
for  eras  been  followers  of  the  pun.  The  pun  is  eternal,  everlasting. 
For  the  humorist,  the  pun  is  a  blessing.  For  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
boon.  One  mother  even  incorporated  a  pun  in  a  bed-time  story.  In 
telling  the  adventure  of  Mary  and  Her  Little  Lamb,  she  finished  by 
telling  her  offspring  that  “if  the  lamb’s  tail  had  been  longer  so  would 
this  tale  have  been,  too!”  What  adaptability,  O  Pun! 

James  Smith  once  made  a  capital  pun  with  a  capital  “P.”  An 
actor,  named  Priest,  was  walking  the  boards  at  one  of  the  leading 
theatres.  Someone  remarked  at  the  Garrick  Club,  that  there  were  a 
good  many  men  in  the  pit.  Smith  replied  readily:  “Probably  clerks, 
who  have  taken  Priest’s  orders.”  This  is  an  example  of  a  pun  which 
is  merely  a  play  upon  words.  Among  his  other  remarkable  puns 
there  is  this : 
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“  Did  I  tell  you  of  a  pun  of  mine  upon - ,  who,  since  the 

obtaining  his  pension,  has  ceased  to  write — viz.,  that  he  was  a 
pen-shunner.  Not  so  very  bad:  tell  this  to  your  husband.” 

No,  the  pun  has  not  corrupted  the  language.  It  has  invigorated 
it.  The  pun  has  not  clouded  issues.  It  has  clarified  them.  “The 
gravest  wisdom  and  the  highest  breeding  lent  their  sanction  to  the 
practice,”  and  still  lend  that  sanction,  for  they  see  in  punning  a 
simple  depth  of  thought.  If  any  wrong  is  reeked  by  punning,  it  is  a 
case  of  the  abuse  of  a  practice.  Who  argues  vociferously  against  pun¬ 
ning,  often  barks  up  the  wrong  maple.  Much  argument  is  made 
against  the  principle,  when  what  is  only  meet  is  argument  against 
the  abuse  and  that  principle.  In  vain,  those  who  despise  and  detest 
the  pun  wage  their  Pun-ic  warfare. 

If,  as  they  say,  the  pun  is  the  “lowest  form  of  wit,”  it  is  but  be¬ 
cause  the  pun  is  the  foundation  of  all  humor ! 

I  remember,  when  studying  Burke’s  “Conciliation,”  we  admired 
Edmund  Burke  more  for  saying  “What  is  (m)ajest(y),  when  stripped 
of  its  externals,  but  a  jest?”  than  for  his  writing  the  work  we  were 
endeavoring  to  grasp.  In  itself,  that  pun  may  not  be  logical.  But  it 
provoked  thought. 

All  in  all,  I  think  it’s  high  time  the  pun  received  the  respect,  as 
a  noble  form  of  wit,  that  it  so  richly  merits.  It  is  high  time  we  waste- 
basketed  the  opinions  of  men  of  the  Swift  type  for  more  solid  criti¬ 
cisms.  In  his  heart,  Swift  knew  the  great  value  of  a  good  pun.  But 
later,  disgusted  at  his  own  efforts  to  write  multitudinous  good  puns, 
I  think,  he  penned  much  invective  against  punning. 

Yet,  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  pun  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
hinder  its  being  honored.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  fit  of  addiction  to 
punning,  once  wagered  that  he  could  pen  two-hundred  in  an  evening. 
He  completed  the  two  hundred  in  two  hours.  Naturally,  the  most 
of  them  were  wretched.  Just  as  in  the  Elizabethan  era,— too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  And  the  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  era  had  nothing 
on  the  “funny  men”  of  our  own  times.  In  running  puns  to  death, 
modern  columnists,  et  al,  especially  the  stage  comedians,  have  far 
passed  the  “punk”  punsters  of  every  era.  Dryden’s  criticism  strik¬ 
ingly  applies  to  many  of  today’s  “punsters”: 
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“  Insipid  jesters,  and  unpleasant  fools 
A  corporation  of  dull  punning  drolls.” 

The  proper  pun  may  be  a  bolt  of  wisdom.  But  it  should  never 
be  merely  a  wise-crack.  People  who  call  punsters  “robbers,”  and 
punning  “the  alphabet  of  equivocation,”  are,  it  seems  to  me,  people 
who  call  equivocation  itself  “Jesuitical.”  About  both  lingers  the  odor 
of  culpable  ignorance,  or  the  taint  of  rancid  rancor. 

“  Do  right,  and  fear  no  man ; 

Don’t  write,  and  fear  no  woman  1” 

There’s  a  pun  1  A  masterpiece,  if  there  ever  was  one.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  the  proper  pun  is  never  punny.  Small  wonder  that  we  call 
learned  men  pundits.  Could  the  advice  contained  therein  be  so  power¬ 
fully  put  across  through  any  other  medium  than  a  pun? 

The  principle  of  proper  punning  can,  after  all,  be  abused.  As 
even  Addison  admits,  “the  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all 
men.”  The  pun  has  slipped  to  a  position  of  disfavor  in  the  minds  of 
those  lovers  of  wit  who  have  never  bothered  to  seek  the  pitch  of  the 
pun’s  essence,— disfavored  because  abused.  Let  us  abolish  the  abuse. 
Abuse,  which  is  so  easy.  Restore  the  pun  to  its  merited  place.  Un¬ 
muffle  the  drums!  Hail  the  pun! 
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“6—19—13—21.”  At  the  sound  of  the  magic  numbers  we  find  a 
well  known  scene  unfolding  before  our  eyes.  We  behold  a  large,  bowl¬ 
like  structure,  in  the  center  of  which  is  an  expansive 
Winter  stretch  of  playing  field  marked  at  reguar  intervals 

Hobbies  by  parallel  white  lines.  On  this  playing  surface  our 

attention  is  attracted  by  the  actions  of  a  number  of 
players,  now  crouched  in  tense  ferocity,  while  one  of  their  number  is 
calling  aloud  the  mysterious  signals,  now  rushing  madly  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  field.  An  innocent  oval-shaped  ball  seems  to  be  ever 
the  subject  of  their  interest.  On  all  sides  of  the  field  are  seated  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  spectators  sending  forth  cheer  after  cheer  to 
urge  on  the  favorites.  Do  you  recognize  the  scene?  It  is  the  annual 
football  classic  being  enacted.  It  is  the  great  throng  of  spectators  that 
interests  us  for  the  moment.  For  we  would  like  to  know  how  those 
countless  hundreds  of  football  enthusiasts  are  going  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  once  the  season  has  been  terminated  and  the  last  play  is  over. 
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If  we  were  permitted  to  offer  a  suggestion  we  would  invite  any  one 
of  that  cheering  throng  to  accompany  us  as  we  quietly  slip  away  to 
another  scene.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  cozy  living  room  where  a  cheery 
fire  flickers  and  crackles  in  a  nearby  fireplace.  A  lover  of  books  has 
chosen  this  setting  in  which  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  quiet  in  his  favorite 
delight.  As,  totally  engrossed  in  his  book,  he  follows  the  triumphant 
wanderings  of  his  hero  or  the  overthrow  of  the  villain,  various  emotions 
are  depicted  on  his  countenance.  Now  a  smile  flits  across  his  face,  now 
a  grimace  of  annoyance  to  express  the  thoughts  which  are  passing 
through  his  mind. 

Perhaps  the  football  enthusiast  would  be  induced  to  ask  this  lover 
of  books  to  narrate  to  him  something  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  his  reading.  Then  would  be  the  opportunity  for  the  reader  to 
introduce  him  to  the  great,  wide  field  of  literature  that  is  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  anyone  who  may  care  to  interest  himself. 

For  as  Cicero  says  in  that  bugaboo  of  freshman  days,  the  “Pro 
Archia,”  “Literature  is  suited  to  all  ages,  all  times  and  all  people.”  It 
merely  becomes  a  question  of  making  a  proper  selection  in  one’s  read¬ 
ing.  If  the  worthwhile  books  are  selected,  knowledge  and  pleasure 
await  the  reader,  and,  moreover,  his  hours  of  leisure  will  not  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands. 

*  *  *  * 

King  Football  has  ceased  to  reign.  After  a  great  season  he  has 
abdicated  for  another  year  and  handed  over  his  scepter  to  the  Prince 

of  Winter  Sports.  But  his  memory  for  the  past 
The  End  season  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  people  and 

of  the  Season  especially  in  the  hearts  of  Boston  College  men.  To 

be  hailed  as  the  greatest  team  in  the  East  is  no  small 
compliment,  and  Boston  College  holds  that  coveted  honor.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  coaches  and  the  team  on  their 
phenomenal  showing. 

Still  more  encouraging  to  the  great  Fall  sport  is  the  fact  that  the 
very  unsavory  publicity  given  to  it  in  the  past  is  greatly  lacking.  Over¬ 
emphasis  is  no  longer  heard.  The  great  enjoyment  given  to  millions  of 
people,  the  splendid  opportunities  it  gives  to  the  young  men  playing 
the  game  apparently  have  been  realized.  No  longer  does  football  hold 
the  same  discussion  that  Prohibition  and  religious  tolerance  hold.  The 
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stadium  is  one  place  where  a  man’s  beliefs  are  not  questioned.  Here 
a  man  is  a  man.  He  has  to  be  to  play  the  game. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  season  and  we  bid  adieu  to  the  King,  but  we 
can  shout  loudly,  “The  King  is  dead!  Long  live  the  King!”  for  he 
will  be  back  with  us  in  the  Fall  again. 

*  *  *  * 

It  is  the  end  of  the  year  and  it  is  an  ending  that  carries  a  cheerful 
note  with  it.  We  call  “Merry  Christmas”  to  one  another  and  in  our 

merry  making  forget  any  unpleasant  part  that  may 
The  Great  be  attached  to  a  farewell.  To  make  merry  at  the 

Sociologist  end  of  a  year  that  has  been  most  interesting  in  all  its 

phases  rather  than  indulge  in  regret  at  its  departure 
must  call  for  explanations. 

Call  it  psychology,  call  it  human  instinct,  call  it  what  you  will  it 
is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  pervades  the  entire 
world  and  even  the  poorest  Christian  (in  the  economic  sense)  never 
felt  so  wealthy  as  at  this  time.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  few 
Scrooges  left  in  the  world  today.  The  teachings  of  the  great  Master 
have  more  and  more  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  lives.  The  various 
social  agencies  now  at  work  to  aid  the  afflicted,  not  only  at  Christmas, 
but  at  other  times  as  well  only  go  to  prove  our  statement.  We  hear 
much  of  “sociology”  and  its  interesting  phases,  but  we  can  easily  find 
the  source  of  the  sociologist’s  success  in  the  teachings  of  Him  who  first 
gave  to  the  poor  the  wonderful  spiritual  comforts  of  His  personality 
and  love.  Why  then  should  not  we  find  rejoicing  at  this  time? 

It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  beliefs  and  the  teachings 
of  those  who  carry  on  this  work  of  Christ  find  in  it  the  expression  of 
their  best  effort.  They  receive  pleasure  in  it.  Not  only  the  pleasure  of 
self-satisfaction,  but  a  pleasure  inasmuch  as  others  are  being  made 
happy.  It  is  not  then  as  paradoxical  as  it  seems  when  we  rejoice  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  it  carries  with  it  happiness  and  contentment. 
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“The  gallant  old  soldier  must  be  laughing  now;  indeed  he  has  much  to 
laugh  about.  I  can  only  imagine  him  sitting  back  in  an  old  chair,  his  eyes 
weighted  with  wisdom,  his  lips  moving  in  a  very  soft  laugh.” 


THE  above  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  an  edifying  essay,  “Cer¬ 
vantes  and  the  Modern  Spirit,”  by  Francis  X.  Connolly,  in  the 
October  Fordham  Monthly.  The  Monthly  ranks  very  high 
among  our  collegiate  literary  magazines,  and  the  essay  on  Cervantes 
was,  we  thought,  about  the  highest  ranking  literary  work  of  its  opening 
issue.  The  author  possesses  to  an  admirable  degree  three  qualities 
very  often  lacking  in  writers,  collegiate  and  otherwise— intelligence, 
clearness,  and  common  sense.  He  looks  at  some  of  our  many  modern 
litterateurs,  names  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  are  all-kneeling  before 
the  present  day  dazzling  literary  lights,  and  trying  them  on  the  balance 
with  the  philosophical,  sympathetic,  and  wisely-merry  Cervantes,  finds 
them  wanting.  Even  the  much  beloved  Chesterton  he  finds  has,  once 
or  twice,  slipped  a  little.  Cervantes  was  satirical,  but  not  maliciously 
and  mordaciously  so. 

Among  differences  which  he  enumerates,  Mr.  Connolly  says  of 
Cervantes:  “He  did  not  attack,  he  merely  explained:  the  spurious  re¬ 
form  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  is  the  enraged  bitterness  of  callow  youth, 
the  reform  of  Cervantes  was  the  counsel  of  old  age.  The  Spaniard  had 
aeons  of  wisdom  to  dispense,  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  middle  ages. 
No  need  of  self-consciousness  for  him,  no  need  of  personal  bitterness, 
of  youthful  rage.  He  saw  his  fellow  fools,  and  laughed  quietly,  more 
of  a  chuckle  than  a  laugh,  and  it  has  been  heard  the  world  around.” 
He  writes  significantly  of  the  “modern  spirit”  that:  “literature  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  dominated  by  the  youthful,  somewhat  pessimistic,  immensely 
shadowing  force  of  morbid  introspection  .  .  .  introspection,  of  course, 
is  not  necessarily  morbid ;  morbidity  is  the  stupor  resultant  from  the 
miasmic  vapors  of  interior  corruption.” 

In  this  essay  at  least,  the  author  has  a  mode  of  expression  and 
choice  of  words  whose  puissance  give  forceful  impetus  to  his  reasoning. 
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As  we  said,  he  strikes  us  as  having  to  an  admirable  extent  three  of  the 
requisites  for  the  making  of  good  literature. 

“Some  Aspects  of  French  Letters  and  Art”  was  scholarly,  literary, 
and  informative.  The  author  says  of  Guy  de  Maupassant’s  “Pierre  and 
Jean” :  “This  represents  the  conflict  of  two  strains  in  him.  He  declares 
that  ‘talented  realists  should  rather  be  called  illusionists.  For  the 
realist,  if  he  be  an  artist,  will  seek,  not  to  show  us  not  the  banal  photog¬ 
raphy  of  life,  but  to  give  us  a  completer  vision  of  it,  more  striking, 
more  searching  than  reality  itself.” 

Of  the  Monthly’s  verse,  “Thunderstorm”  is  the  most  impressive : 

There  was  a  swift,  warm  laughter  in  the  cloud, 

And  then,  as  if  its  childish  mirth 
Were  chided  for  the  jest, 

It  fled 

And  clutched  the  skirts  of  mother  earth, 

And  on  her  breast 

Gave  way  to  fears  and  dread, — 

And  sobbed  aloud. 

From  far  Jamaica  comes  the  Blue  and  White  of  St.  George’s  Col¬ 
lege.  The  muse  of  rhyme  and  reverie  appeals  to  Clarence  Clarkson  as 
he  dreams : 

REVERIE 

Cloud-veiled  sinks  the  sun  in  the  west. 

Sad  memories  drift  in  from  the  sea, 

Of  one  who  has  long  been  laid  to  rest 

On  the  shore,  ’neath  the  gnarled  oak-tree  .  .  . 

And  A.  Samms  is  filled  somewhat  alike  with: 

LONELINESS 
I  sit  and  linger  long 

On  the  thoughts  that  round  me  throng 
Ne’er  to  part; 

And  I  drop  a  silent  tear 
On  the  melancholy  bier 
Of  my  heart. 

*  *  *  * 

Soon,  soon  he’ll  steal  away 
As  the  ghosts  at  peep  of  day 
Swiftly  wend. 

And  I’ll  miss  the  streams  and  vales, 

And  the  purple-bordered  trails 
And  my  lone  friend. 
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In  the  realm  of  journalism,  “Newspaper  Fiction”  is  discussed  by 
Katherine  Krauss  in  the  Chimes  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Indiana.  She 
handles  her  subject  in  fine  fashion,  with  the  knowledge  of  one  who 
knows  what  she  is  talking  about.  After  telling  of  newspaper  fiction’s 
tendencies,  both  good  and  bad,  she  closes  her  essay  with  this  pithy 
sentence:  “So  long  as  the  newspaper  enables  the  second-rate  fictionist 
who  plays  at  being  a  god,  to  introduce  through  its  columns  such  stuff 
as  the  romantic  serial,  so  long  as  it  deliberately  sacrifices  art  and  beauty 
on  the  altar  of  commercialism,  it  is  failing  in  its  duty  and  it  is  deserving 
of  the  harshest  criticism  and  condemnation.”  The  author  of  “Dreams” 
shows  a  power  of  character  portrayal  and  animated  conversation 
far  too  excellent  to  be  used  in  vain  for  the  writing  of  a  story  with  so 
hackneyed  a  plot.  We  humbly  suggest  that  she  either  try  the  same 
characters  in  different  situations,  or  the  same  type  of  tale,  but  looking 
at  the  characters  with  a  more  novel  slant.  The  situation  in  which  we 
find  Dreams  O’  Day  makes  her  seem,  necessarily,  too  Pollyanna-ish. 
“Ireland  Today”  was,  happily,  both  instructive  and  enjoyable. 

In  the  Bay  Leaf  of  Marywood  College,  Scanton,  Pa.— “The  Way 
of  a  Maid”  is  a  story  whose  rather  old  plot  is  enlivened  by  fine  char¬ 
acter  portrayal  and  the  smack  of  a  distantly  salt  sea.  The  first  page 
could  stand  re-writing,  although  the  opening  paragraph  is  good.  And 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  tells  the  first  few  paragraphs  with 
the  injection  of  an  “I,”  we  think  the  story  here  a  little  too  objectively 
treated.  The  closing  two  paragraphs  seem  unnecessary.  But  we 
relished  the  tale  once  we  had  passed  the  first  page  of  its  development. 

The  “Atlantic  Monthly  Poetry  Prize  for  Pennsylvania,  1927,”  by 
Frances  Margel  Andrews  is  November-like: 

AND  THERE  IS  BEAUTY,  EVEN  IN  DEFEAT 

Autumn  comes. 

The  footprints  of  the  wind 

Tread  deeper  in  the  piles  of  crisping  leaves. 

Brown  chestnut  burrs  lie  scattered  on  the  ground, 

Cracked  by  the  frost  in  crooked,  vacant  smiles. 

The  trees,  above  a  mist  of  unseen  hills, 

Stand  gauntly  proud.  No  longer  do  they  make 
A  fairy  pattern  with  the  calling  sunset. 

Down  the  black,  polished  stairs  of  winter, 

Night  comes  faster,  cutting  short  the  day. 
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The  sleek-laid  ears  of  weary  forest-folk 
Hear  drowsily  the  hollow,  mocking  sound, 

Of  doors  blown  closed  in  heavy,  snow-laid  skies. 

Again  the  farmers  turn 

The  rich  black  soil  for  early  springtime  sowing 

Lie  hidden  buds  covered  well  with  autumn’s  sombre  brown. 


Angelo  Mastrella  muses  in  the  Laurel  of  St.  Bonaventure’s  Col¬ 
lege: 


NONE  SO  POOR 


I  wish  that  I  through  life  could  go 
And  always  lovely  blossoms  sow, 

And  even  in  its  darkest  hour 
Give  every  weary  heart  a  flower. 

I  wish  that  I  could  go  indeed 
Through  life  just  giving  gold  to  need, 
But  I  have  nothing  in  my  hand 
And  travel  in  a  barren  land. 


The  second  verse  is  not  as  finely  woven.  The  closing  line,  “We’re  none 
so  poor,  we  can’t  be  kind,”  has  too  weak  a  parting  word.  So  trite  a 
final  word  weakens  the  worth  which  precedes  it. 

We  are  completely  charmed  by  the  fresh,  natural  lines  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  McGrath’s  “Unchanged.”  It  is  unsophisticated,  yet  satirical; 
with  a  lightly-woven  moral : 


So  swiftly  do  men’s  manners  change 
That  should  the  dead  return, 

They’d  look  on  us  as  people  strange 
Whose  customs  they  must  learn. 

But  poppies,  growing  row  by  row, 

Daisies  and  clover  blooms,  they’d  know. 

They’d  find  the  birds’  nests  where  they  were 
In  their  remembered  springs, 

Nature,  and  all  that  dwells  with  her, 

Would  be  remembered  things. 

They  might  not  know  us,  grown  so  wise, 
But  all  the  flowers  they’d  recognize. 


“On  the  Origin  of  Roast  Turkey,”  by  Fabian  S.  Hickey  in  the 
Holy  Cross  Purple ,  had  its  peculiarly  November  appeal : 
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“Then  with  ambrosial  orgy  filling  your  mouth,  with  its  perfume  tan¬ 
talizing  your  nostrils,  then,  at  that  moment,  answer  my  question,  ‘Is  Thanks¬ 
giving  the  cause  of  turkey,  or  is  turkey  the  cause  of  Thanksgiving?’” 


Like  the  author,  we  leave  the  answer  to  you— though  we  tell  you  not  of 
origins. 

The  story  “Big  Rock”  is  better  than  the  average  collegiate  short 
story.  The  sublimities  of  a  love  such  as  the  author  tells  of  are  far 
beyond  our  poor  powers  of  comment. 

The  Purple's  poetry  was,  as  usual,  welcomed  warmly.  In  “Con¬ 
trast,”  Charles  Hugh  Finn  pictures  mid-week  (contrasting  it  with  Sun¬ 
day)  : 

Shrieking,  clanging  gongs  and  clamors, 

Rend  and  split  the  fog-filled  air 
As  if  Hell’s  fiends  were  swinging  hammers 
In  an  orgy  of  despair. 

Peadar  O’Donnoll’s  “The  Way  It  Was  with  Them”  and  Edna 
Millay’s  “The  Buck  in  the  Snow”  are  being  reviewed  by  several  of  the 
college  magazines.  The  Purple's  Moon  of  Books  follows  suit. 

Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year,  we  lay 
aside  our  criticizing  for  a  while. 
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